HELLENISM IX ANCIENT INDIA
SECTION II

Indian Painting, mainly religious. employment of vivid colours. Ajanta
Caves and Roman Catacombs. The indigenous School of Painting in
Buddhist Monasteries (Universities),

If one wants to form an idea of the original painting of the
Hindus, he should do well to study not only their miniatures
and their portraits, ancient and modern, but even their figura-
tions of Pauranic divinities as executed in paints or in varnish
applied on glass. There were also reproduced scenes from
ordinary life. These paintings were ordinarily sketched upon
strong paper or upon sheets of talc. The productions of this
ordinary art are far from being despicable; the gods and
godesses are here represented with great care, with a
knowledge of anatomical details, and a understanding of
colours that deserve high credit Since the bygone ages, Indian
paintings representing the conventional types along with sculp-
tures on the temple-walls, have preserved for us the traditions
of Hindu Mythology. The proportions of the figures, their
attitudes, their expressions, their attributes are invariably in
these two processes, the same. As a sign of supernatural
power, the divine personalities are supplied with many pairs
of limbs; above all, they have numerous arms to wield the
diverse weapons, an inseparable symbol of divinity. Seated
upon a galloping ram, the double-faced Agni holds in his six
hands either xveapons or Hturgic objects. The Vedic Surya,
as represented in the ancient Indian sculptures, drives
the Chariot of Helios whose only horse possesses seven
heads, executed by a theoretical simplification.

In these paintings, the coloration is more vivid and more
glaring than in ordinary ones. M. Emile Senart tells us with
good reason : "La magnificence orientale oscille communi-
ment entre 1'accumulation de richesses tres positives, entasse-
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